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sidered. This is but one side of the case, though, to be 
sure, a very plausible one. If it is true, no statement, 
which is inconsistent with anything formerly helieved on a 
given subject, may he considered. Who will subscribe to 
this ? The Christian pastor should keep himself informed 
of the discussions which are going on around him ; the 
minister who fears to read such discussions, lest, forsooth, 
he become unsettled, will scarcely be able to settle 
the doubts of others. We believe that a valuable 
service has been rendered the cause of Biblical learning 
by the publication of these notes. If their perusal will 
but open the eyes of some of our ministers, if it will 
stimulate them to a personal investigation of the question, 
we shall feel repaid. 

Rabbi Felsenthal's words concerning Delitzsch's 
Hebrew New Testament are worthy of a careful reading. 
His opinion in regard to the meaning or use of an expres- 
sion will carry with it great weight. His criticisms, 
whether or not they can be fully substantiated, will be 
enjoyed by those who read them. 

The article on The Talmud by Rev. P. A. Nordell which 
was promised, being delayed by reason of his illness, came 
just a little too late for publication in this number. 

HEBREW WORDS FOR "MAN." 

If it is strange that man, gifted though he is with great 
intelligence, should yet need a relation of the nature and 
character of his Maker ; still more surprising is it that he 
should have to learn from the pages of Holy Writ the 
story of his own origin and destiny. We know by our 
natural instincts neither whence we come or whither we 
are going. But the book which unfolds to us the manifold 
aspects of the divine existence has not failed to supply 
this further lack ; it furnishes us with a number of vivid 
scenes from human life, tracing it from its dawn in Para- 
dise to its final and sublime reconstitution in the Great 
Day of " the manifestations of the sons of God." These 
pictures set forth the ways of man, both in his relationship 
with God and in his domestic social and national capacities, 
and they are perpetually bringing into prominence the 
extraordinary anomalies which exist in his dispositions, 
aims or actions. In consonance with our every day ex- 
perience, the divine artist in portraying human nature has 
depicted a series of incongruities which illustrate at once 
the greatness and littleness of man, his nearness to God 
and his fellowship with the dust. The very names of man 
used by the Hebrew writers indicate the anomalies of his 
condition, for the principal words which are used repre- 
sent him in four apparently inconsistent aspects: — as 
Adam, he is of the earth, earthy ; as Ish, he is endued 
with immaterial and personal existence ; as Enosh, he is 
weak or incurable ; and as Gever, he is mighty and noble. 
— Girdlestone. 

A COALITION of Necho, King of Egypt, Cyaxares, King 
of Media, and Nabopolassar, King of Babylon, was formed 
against Assyria, and the Medes and Babylonians, after 
defeating the Assyrian forces, laid siege to Nineveh. The 
lofty walls of the city long resisted their efforts, but after 
two years there happened a great overflow of the Tigris, 
which swept away part of the wall of the city. Through 
the breach the besiegers entered on the subsiding of the 
flood and captured the city. The last King of Assyria, 
finding his city was taken, made a pile of all his valuables 
in the palace, and setting fire to it, perished himself in th« 
flames. The city was now plundered and at once destroyed ; 
it did not gradually decay, like Babylon, but from the time 
of its capture it ceased to have any political importance, 
and its site became almost forgotten. — George Smith. 



MUSIC IN THE CHURCH. 

Theses given by Dr. Franz Delitzsch to his English Bxegetioal 
Society. 

1. Music in the church is allowed, for music belongs 
not to the shadow of the Old Testament worship, which is 
abolished by the substance of salvation which has appeared 
in the person of our Savior and by the work of our Savior. 

2. If singing is allowed, consequently also playing in- 
struments is allowed ; for, singing, we make music with 
the instruments of our speech and, playing instruments, 
we make the wood and metal and strings sing. The vocal 
music makes the nature of our body serviceable to God's 
honor and the instrumental music makes eternal nature 
serviceable to God's honor. 

3. Whatever is allowed to be done internally, is also 
allowed to be done externally. The Apostle summons us 
to sing and to make melody (music) in our hearts (Eph. v. 
19), therefore it is also laudable to make music to the Lord 
with our mouth and with our hands. 

4. Whatever takes place in the upper (celestial) or tri- 
umphant church, cannot be forbidden in the church here 
below. Now the Seer hears in the heavens a voice as the 
voice of many waters, and the voice which he heard was 
like the voice [hos) of harpers harping with their harps. 
(Revelation xiv. 2.) The particle hos, which is expressed 
neither in the received nor in the revised version, is signi- 
ficant. The harps and the harping were antitypically cor- 
responding to the terrestrial. 

5. Saul was refreshed and the evil spirit departed from 
him when David took his harp and played with his hands, 
1 Sam. XVI. 23, and music was employed in the prophets' 
school to awaken the prophetic charisma, as the example 
of Elisha shows upon whom came the hand of the Lord 
when the minstrel played, 2 Kings iii. 15. This energy of 
music continues and is still practicable. 



PROVERBS XVIII : I. 

"Through desire a man, having separated himself, seek- 
eth and intermeddleth with all wisdom." This is the 
translation given in the authorized version for HIKD'? 
y'?jn' n»tJ'>in-'?D3 nnSJ typ3». The margin "has': 

n T - : - T • T ; (St ; • I " - : 

" He that separateth himself seeketh according to his 
desire, and intermeddleth in every business." There are 
to be noticed (1) the order of the words, and (2) their 
meaning. 

1. The most natural understanding of the Hebrew order 
makes of the passage two co ordinate ckuses, the first 
ending with TISJi which is the subject and is to be sup- 
plied in the second. Gesenius, Davies and Fuerst consider 
^ at the beginning of the verse as indicating the object of 

tbp!?'' ^""^ "^^^^^ ^'^^}) *° ^^^ subject— Ais own desire. 
The syntax of the latter clause is plain. It forms the 
second line of the parallelism, the whole being a true verse 
(in the technical sense) of epigrammatic poetry. This 
parallelism is entirely destroyed by the arrangement and 
translation of the A. V. 

2. The participle TlflJ means one that separates him- 

T : * 

self, a misanthrope, "one going his own way, i. e. who 
closes his mind to admonition." (Fuerst). Such a man 
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seeks after ^ ^^'M') liis o..n desire (mKH)- il^'C^'iP) 
in the second clause is derived from the obsolete root 
nty\ to stand firm, honce to he, to exist. It has three 

T T 

general meanings, (1) strength or support, (2) purpose, 
(3) wisdom, wise counsel. The last is most appropriate 
here. The most difficult word to render is y^^ty- 
Davies and Fuerst connect it with yjTi to swing, to hurl. 
The Kal is obsolete, but the Hithpael has the meaning, 
to fling oneself about, to quarrel (Davies), or, to roll or 
move oneself violently forioard (Fuerst). Gesenius refer- 
ring to an Arabic root gives the meaning, to become angry, 
grow wa,m in strife. Zoecklcr, comm. in loc. (Lansre's 
series), translates, rush on. The same word is found in 
Chs. xvii: 14 and xx: 3, being there also translated, meddle; 
but the meanings given above accord equally well with the 
sense in these passages. Thus Z. renders xvii: 14, " before 
the strife poureth forth, cease;" and xx: 3, "every fool 
breaketh forth;" Ges., xvii: 14, "before the strife groweth 
warm.," and XX : 3, "every fool becometh angry." Fuerst 
xx: 3, "every fool mot-cs /orwarJ, i. e. allows himself to 
go on and so provokes strife." Ges. treats 3 in "'7D3 as 3 
of the thing or cause; Fuerst renders it against. \Ve 
have, then, according to D., F. and Z. this meaning : A 
man who has separated himself [from sympathy with men] 
seeks after [his own] desire ; against all wise counsel he 
rushes forward. According to Ges. the last clause would 
be, at all wise counsel he becomes angry. 

This is oifered not as a translation, but as an explanation 
that may remove the ambiguity of the rendering in the 
King James version. F. J. G. 

THE CHARACTER OF DAVID. 

IFrom Geikie's Hours with the Bible.] 
The greatness of David was felt when he was gone. He 
had lived in harmony with both the priesthood and the 
prophets ; a sure sign that the spirit of his government 
had been thoroughly loyal to the higher aims of the 
theocracy. The nation had not been oppressed by him, 
but had been left in the free enjoyment of its ancient 
liberties. As far as hig power went he had striven to act 
justly to all. His weak indulgence to his sons, and his one 
great sin besides, had been bitterly atoned, and were for- 
gotten at his death in the remembrance of his long-tried 
worth. He had reigned thirty-three years in Jerusalem, 
and seven and a half years at Hebron. Israel, at his 
accession, had reached the lowest point of national de- 
pression ; its new-born unity rudely dissolved ; its territory 
assailed by the Philistines. But he had left it an imperial 
power, with dominions like those of Egypt or Assyria. 
The sceptre of Solomon was already, before his father's 
death, peacefully owned from the Mediterranean to the 
Euphrates, and from the Orontes to the Red Sea. In the 
blaze of so much glory the few spots in his reign were lost, 
and as generations passed he became more and more the 
ideal of a great and good king. Nor was such reverent 
honor undeserved. Devout and lofty in his aspirations, 
even in his youth, he had shown his bent, while still with 
Saul, by seeking the society of the prophets,— and the 
child had been the father of the man. In his ripe man- 
hood, amidst great wars and the burden of a wide empire, 
he had borne himself as a true prophet, and he continued 
unchanged in this respect to the last. Not that he publicly 
came forward in this character, or that he even wished to 
claim it, far less to make it a source of power and influence; 
it was an irresistible impulse of his inner life. He might 
have reigned in honor and closed his life in peace without 
such a prophetic enthusiasm, but his presence raised him 
to a glory all its own. The Psalms in which he breathes 
out his inmost thoughts during the revolt of Absalom, are 



repiute with true religious fervour, glowing alike in its love 
and in its_ indignation. Conscious of his election as king 
by God, his words embody an intense bitterness towards 
enemies, who, in rising against him, are opposing the 
Divine will; but they also breathe a lowly resignation, and 
pass naturally to supplications for all the godly. The song 
of thanksgi^^ng for the restoration of spiritual peace after 
his agony of remorse for his great sin shows the same 
devotional exaltation. But this frame is seen nowhere 
more vividly than in his last words, which announce his 
confidence that his house, as firmly established in God, 
will flourish after his death. No prince, especially no one 
whose kingdom had come to him without any hereditary 
claim on his part, could close his life with a brighter and 
more confident anticipation of the distant future. 

The life of David, in fact, illustrated that spiritual 
development which had been advancing in Israel for more 
than a century, since the early days of Samuel. The 
times had demanded a man who should be only in a subor- 
dinate degree a spiritual leader. The greatest need of the 
day was to complete the political work left imperfect since 
the days of Joshua; to secure in permanence a fatherland 
for the nation, and to unite all its hitherto isolated sections. 
Thus only could full independence and peace be attained 
for the future advancement of the true religion, entrusted 
to Israel on behalf of mankind. The youth of the nation 
raust pass into manhood before it could accomplish the 
high task divinely assigned it. Only a warrior could bring 
about such a state of things, but it was imperative that he 
should, besides, be a man penetrated with the religious 
spirit. Such a hero appeared in David, who, rising from 
among the people was marked by trust in God as his chief 
strength, by deep sympathy with the prophets, in whom 
lay t!ie hope of the future, and by the tenacity with which 
he honored all the great spiritual characteristics of his race 
The religious movement in the community as a whole, in 
fact, received anew impulse from his influence and example. 

The success of such a career was striking. Israel, for 
the first time, rose to be a nation, and gained permanent 
possession of its own country, after which it had striven 
in vain from the time of Moses. All the distinctive marks 
of an independent and united people henceforth displayed 
themselves among them. David was at once a warrior and 
a poet; a ruler, yet honoring the wishes of his subjects; 
a man of the people, and also, when necessary, a priest ; 
a powerful king, who still, without compromising his 
dignity, listened to the prophets of the day and acted in 
perfect agreement with them. All the peculiarities of his 
race were, in fact, reflected in him. It was, moreover, a 
great advantage that he was neither a prophet by profes- 
sion nor a born priest, but strictly a layman. Priests and 
prophets had made Israel the " people of God," but it was 
reserved for one from the general community, to set the 
nation on a firm basis and open to it an unlimited future. 
The manhood of the race was thus ennobled ; for every 
citizen, in his sphere, could bo loyal to what one of them- 
selves had so successfully established. The surviving 
institution of the past could no longer be used to injure 
the State, though all that was good in them was perpetu- 
ated. Even the humblest Israelite might cherish* the 
loftiest aspirations. The rule of a priesthood, cramping 
the spiritual life of the nation, was impossible, and on the 
other hand the Prophet, in his office of tribune of the 
people and spokesman for God, had his claim recognized 
to advise the king in his guidance of affairs. The ideal of 
the theocracy had been realized when David and the 
Prophets thus worked harmoniously together. Such a 
king necessarily colored the whole future of his country. 
The promises given to him of permanent and world-wide 
dominion were cherished by subsequent generations as an 
unfailing trust, in the darkest days of the nation. A ruler 
descended from David, the promised Messiah or Anointed 
of God, would, infallibly, rise again and restore the king- 
dom of Israel. The only question was how Israel was to 
take the lead of the world. That it was destined to attain 
it was a firm belief in every heart. The Messianic hopes 
grew into definite form from David's lifetime. 



